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A  STUDY  OF  INTAKE  OF  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN*  3  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
IN  1930,  I9k0,  AND  19*14 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  thesis  is  to  be  a  study  of  the  applications 
referred  in  1930,  19^0,  and  19 to  the  Rhode  Island  Chil- 
dren^ Friend  Society,  where  the  author  did  her  field  work 
from  September,  lykK  to  April,  19^5*    Tne  purpose  is  to  dis- 
cover the  needs  of  the  community  as  seen  In  the  problems  of 
applicants,  to  determine  the  change  in  disposition  of  oases, 
to  find  out  what  people  and  what  localities  of  the  state  are 
served  by  the  agency,  to  learn  if  depression  and  wartime 
conditions  have  affected  the  problems  and  disposition  of 
cases,  and  to  disclose  how  the  various  items  Included  in  ap- 
plications have  changed  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 

The  thesis  begins  with  an  aocount  of  the  history  and 
function  of  the  agency.    The  writer  gathered  background 
material  from  reading  annual  reports  of  the  agency,  by  read- 
ing books  and  articles  on  the  function  of  other  Child  Welfare 
Agencies  in  the  community,  by  interviewing  Miss  Matty  Beattie 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend 
Society  since  1926,  and  by  talking  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Nuelle 


Supervisor  of  the  Poster  Home  Care  Department,  who  has  been 
with  the  agency  since  193^. 

The  study  involved  an  evaluation  of  the  agency's 
work  regarding  intake,  during  three  years:    1930 i  a 
depression  year,  19*K),  a  normal  year,  and  19^»  a  *****  year. 
The  writer  studied  the  applications  received  during  these 
years;  compared  suoh  items  as:    location  of  applicant,  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  religion  of  applicants,  new  and 
renewed  applications,  sources  of  referral,  reasons  for  appli- 
cation, and  disposition  of  cases;  and  noted  the  statistical 
changes  occurring  in  these  items.    The  writer  investigated 
all  available  Intake  material  for  the  years  1930,  19^0,  and 
19^.    She  secured  all  statistical  data  from  the  agency's 
yearly  statistical  reports,  from  the  intake  card  index,  from 
face  sheet  information,  and  from  the  case  records.  She 
collected,  organized,  and  classified  the  statistics  into 
tables,  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  changes.    Case  summaries  were  included  to  illustrate  and 
emphasize  particular  points. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN 1 3  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

In  1&35$  three  years  after  Providence  was  incorpo- 
rated, Mies  Harriet  Ware  founded  the  Children's  Friend  Society. 
Miss  Ware,  a  country  school  teaeher,  of  devout  religious 
nature  and  intense  interest  in  human  needs,  visited  India 
Point,  and  saw  such  degenerate  conditions  that  she  immediate- 
ly sensed  the  need  of  some  type  of  child  protection  and  educa- 
tion.   She  determined  to  open  a  school  there,  at  least,  to 
keep  the  children  off  the  streets,  and  to  educate  them  in 
cleanliness,  manners,  and  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Her  problem  was  to  tame  and  to  teach.    Many  of  her  friends 
discouraged  her,  because  of  the  deplorable  and  apparently 
uncontrollable  conditions  prevailing  among  both  young  and 
old,  for  they  feared  it  was  as  much  as  her  life  was  worth  to 
venture  an    enterprise  to  remedy  this  maladjusted  society  of 
people.    Mis 8  Ware  was  not  easily  disheartened,  however,  and 
courageously  persevered  from  1S32  until  1&35»  when  she 
succeeded  in  opening  a  school  at  her  own  expense,  with  seven- 
teen pupils.    About  her  experience  here,  Miss  Ware  has 
written: 

Some  had  been  to  school,  some  had  not; 
some  could  read,  some  could  not;  some  seemed 
disposed  to  treat  me  civilly,  some  swore  they 


would  knock  my  brains  out.    On  the  whole,  it 
seemed  a  spot  in  the  moral  world  on  which  no 
dew  or  rain  or  life-giving  rays  had  ever  fall- 
en. .  .  .1  can  tell  you  good  has  come.    A  whole 
neighborhood  of  children  who  eight  months  since 
could  not  read  and  seemed  only  to  know  how  to 
profane  God 1 s  name  and  quarrel,  strolling  the 
streets  on  the  Sabbath  looking  more  like  swine 
than  children,  have  learned  to  read  their  Bibles, 
are  more  still  and  civil  than  the  generality 
of  children  in  the  city.    They  are  dressed  - 
cleanly  and  attend  Sabbath  School  and  meeting. 

After  three  years  of  dauntless  effort,  rapid  progress 

was  made  in  civilizing  and  education  these  wrough  and  tumble 

savages*  of  India  Point.    Miss  Ware  was  encouraged  by  the 

fruits  of  her  labor,  but  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 

children  were  hampered  by  the  evil  and  indifference  of  their 

parents,  and  she  began  to  realize  how  much  more  improved  the 

children  would  be,  if  they  were  in  a  new  environment  away  from 

their  evil  surroundings.    And  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

many  of  the  children  were  nondescript  street  urchins  without 

any  parental  guidance  whatever,  she  felt  that  a  home  for  them 

was  an  absolute  necessity.     She  spoke  about  her  idea  of 

making  a  home  for  the  ohildren  to  Doctor  Francis  Wayland, 

President  of  Brown  University,  and  he  mentioned  the  plan  to 

the  ladies  of  his  Bible  Class  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  first  organized 

Baptist  Church  in  America,  and  was  organized  by  Roger  Williams 

in  163^.    The  women  here  were  very  sympathetic  and,  in  a 

short  time,  collected  $600  to  support  the  project.  At 


George  H.    Whitney,  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Ware,  p.  37. 


first  a  small  house  was  rented  and  then  the  society  began 
its  *--ork.     In  the  first  year,  1$35»  thirty-one  children  were 
received  into  the  home  —  the  oldest  child  being  eleven  years, 
and  the  youngest,  eleven  months.    The  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  each  child  that  year  was  twenty-nine  dollars. 

From  this  beginning,  the  work  grew  steadily,  and  to 
such  proportions  that  a  larger  building  was  needed  to  house 
the  increasing  number  of  children.    A  large  house  was  built 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  Mies  Ware  supervised  the 
work  until  her  death  in  1^7.    Earlier  than  this,  in  l&bo9 
the  Society  received  its  first  legacy  from  Mrs.  Abbey  Dunn 
of  Cranston,  consisting  of  land  and  money,  which  provided 
about  thirty  dollars  per  year  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion.    In  1^56,  the  Society  received  $1000  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Hope  Ives,  and  a  promise  of  $9000  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  building.    Use  of  this  money  was  delayed  until  1&60, 
at  which  time,  the  land  was  purchased,  and  in  12>62,  when 
the  construction  of  a  home  on  Tobey  Street  was  completed. 
From  then  on  many  sums  of  money  were  bequeathed  to  the  Society, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  and  develop  to  include  broader 
fields  of  service.    This  entailed  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  activities  in  the  home  and  the  ever  mounting 
difficulties  involved  in  the  administration  of  such  an  insti- 
tution.    The  number  of  children  accepted  in  the  home  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  increased,  due  to  the  more 
careful  and  personal  regard  to  the  children's  mental 


(. 


and  physical  fitness,  including  dental,  medical,  and  clothing 
services.    We  find  that  in  1385,  fifty  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Society,  the  average  yearly  cost  of  maintenance 
per  child  rose  to  $101.30,  as  compared  to  twenty-nine  dollars 
the  first  year. 

As  years  passed,  ideas  concerning  child  welfare 
changed  and  new  methods  of  caring  for  children  were  substituted 
for  the  old.    In  July,  1926,  a  new  code  of  children's  laws 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Legislature.    It  was  decided  that 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  could  best  serve  the  community 
by  using  the  ••placing  out  method,"  instead  of  offering  Just 
institutional  care,  so  that  legal  steps  were  taken,  and  in 
1927,  the  Society  changed  its  charter  and  changed  its  name 
from  the  Providence  Children's  Friend  Society  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Children's  Friend  Society,  by  act  of  the  legislature. 
This  change  enabled  the  Society  to  help  many  more  children 
than  could  be  helped  by  the  Tobey  Street  Home  alone.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  Tobey 
Street  Home,  and  new  offices  were  opened  at  Seventy  Five 
Westminster  Street,  in  1926. 

About  this  time,  there  was  increasing  cooperation 
between  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  and  the 
Providence  Shelter  for  Colored  Children.    In  1929  and  1930, 
an  experiment  was  carried  on,  whereby  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  was  responsible  for  the  case  work  for  children 
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admitted  to  the  Colored  Shelter.    This  experiment  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    About  1937,  however,  the  Children's 
Friend  Society  again  did  oase  work  for  the  Colored  Shelter, 
and  in  19^0,  the  new  president  and  board  members  noticed 
that  this  plan  worked  well,  so  that  it  was  officially  adopted 
the  next  year.    The  colored  children  were  removed  from  their 
own  institution  and  placed  in  foster  homes  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Children's  Friend  Society.    This  plan  was  carried  out 
successfully,  and  the  colored  children  were  supervised  in 
their  foster  homes  by  a  Negro  tvorker  employed  by  the  Shelter 
and  working  under  the  Children's  Friend  Society.    During  the 
year,  the  Providence  Shelter  for  Colored  Children  offered  the 
use  of  the  Shelter  Building  at  Brown  and  Olive  Streets  to  the 
Children*  8  Friend  Society,  and  in  April,  19*4-1,  the  Society 
moved  its  office  to  this  building  and  is  now  carrying  on  its 
work  there  in  more  commodious  Quarters. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN 1 S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

The  work  of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend 
Society  is  based  on  the  belief  that  ohildren  have  certain 
inalienable  rights:     "rights  of  physical  well-being,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance,  opportunity  for  spiritual 
growth,  emotional  security  and  affection  in  his  family  life.*'*" 
The  advocacy  and  the  securing  of  them  for  needy  children  are 
the  goals  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society.    The  outstanding 
service  of  the  Society  is  foster  home  placement,  but  other 
services  are  offered,  such  as  housekeeper  service,  advice  as 
to  other  community  resources,  and  adoptive  services.  Services 
are  offered  to  children  from  birth  to  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
regardless  of  race,  nationality,  or  creed.    All  children, 
except  those  wilfully  neglected  and  abused,  are  the  concern  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society    the  illegiti- 

mate child  and  the  unmarried  mother  are  helped  by  understanding 
workers  to  face  the  difficult  problems  which  they  will 
inevitably  meet  in  the  community;  children  who  need  temporary 
care  during  the  illness  of  a  parent  are  taken  care  of;  children 
who  have  become  behavior  problems  and  delinquent  are  helped 
to  better  adjustment  by  the  use  of  skilled  case  work  methods; 
and  children  whose  homes  are  broken  by  father's  entering  the 

*Matty  Beattie,  The  Purpose  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Children's  Friend  Society  [ unpublished) 
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service,  or  by  mother's  working,  are  helped  by  giving  the 
parent  advice  and  consultation  service. 

The  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  works  in 
cooperation  with  other  Child  Welfare  Agencies  in  the  community. 
Each  agency  has  a  function  distinct  from  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  has  for 
its  function  the  offering  of  case  work  services  and  financial 
assistance  to  Jewish  families. 

2.  The  Catholic  Charities  Bureau  offers  its  services 
to  families  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    It  offers  institu- 
tional care,  whenever  necessary,  to  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  delinquent  girls  over  this  age.  It 
gives  shelter  and  guidance  to  girls  with  babies  born  out  of 
wedlock. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  of  Children,  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  accepts  children  only  in  certain  designated  areas  of 
the  community.    These  include:    Providence,  Cranston,  Pawtucket 
Central  Falls,  Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Johnston,  North  Providence, 
Barrlngton,  East  Providence,  Warwick,  and  West  Warwick.  The 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
cares  for  children  who  are  wilfully  neglected  and  abused  in 
the  areas  supervised  by  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  and 
offers  foster  home  placement  to  ohildren  in  areas  not  covered 
by  the  Children's  Friend  Society. 
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4.  The  Children's  Division  cares  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  committed  through  the  court  for  long-time 
care. 

5.  The  Family  Welfare  Society,  like  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  is  a  private  case  work  agency  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  families  and  the  welfare  of  children.  Accept- 
ance of  cases  by  either  agency  is  in  terms  of  the  specific 
way  in  which  each  approaches  a  problem.    In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  between  the  agencies  as  to  function,  the  following 
criteria  have  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  intake: 

1.  Motherless  families  (where  the  mother  is 
dead  or  permanently  out  of  the  home:) 

a.  The  Family  Welfare  Society  accepts 
these  cases  when  there  is  no  Indication  for  placement 
and  when  there  is  a  daughter  or  relative  living  with 
the  family  who  Is  able  to  assume  the  role  of  mother. 

b.  The  Children's  Friend  Society  accepts 
these  cases  when  placement  is  indicated,  there  being 
no  one  In  the  home  able  to  assume  the  role  of  mother. 

2.  Unmarried  mothers: 

a.  The  Family  Welfare  Society  accepts 
responsibility  for  case  work  service  when  mother  and 
baby  are  accepted  in  the  home  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  family. 

b.  The  Children's  Friend  Society  accepts 
responsibility  for  case  work  service  when  plans  for 
placement  of  the  mother  before  or  after  confinement 
are  indicated  or  when  plans  for  placement  or  adoption 
of  the  baby  are  indicated. 

3.  Problems  of  individual  children  and  parent- 
child  relationships  are  accepted  by  both  agencies  and 
are  subject  to  further  exploration.    At  present  the 
basis  of  intake  is  as  follows: 

a.  The  Family  Welfare  Society  accepts 
these  oases  when  it  would  seem  the  difficulty  could 
be  met  within  the  setting  of  the  client's  own  home. 

b.  The  Children's  Friend  Society  accepts 
these  cases  when  it  would  seem  the  difficulty  could 
be  met  through  placement. 


Housekeeper  service: 

a.  The  Family  Welfare  Society  accepts 
these  eases  when  the  mother  is  ill  in  the  home; 
working  but  living  at  home;  or  when  the  mother  is 
out  of  the  home  temporarily  and  eventual  return  is 
anticipated  within  three  months. 

b.  The  Children's  Friend  Society  accepts 
cages  when  the  mother  is  permanently  out  of  this  home 
or  temporarily  out  for  more  than  three  months. 

In  the  annual  report  of  IS37,  we  read: 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
devolving  upon  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  important 
trust.    Upon  the  kind  sympathies  and  liberal  aid  of 
a  generous  public,  we  rely  for  the  requisite  means 
to  make  this  institution  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
community. 

To  be  a  "rich  blessing  to  the  community"  has  been  the  per- 
sistent and  continuing  goal  of  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
for  110  years.    The  varied  services  offered  for  the  welfare 
of  children  has  so  Impacted  and  impressed  the  community  served 
that  they  are  deeply  appreciated  and  looked  upon  more  and  more 
as  a  great  help  in  time  of  need.    This  becomes  more  evident, 
as  each  succeeding  year  finds  increasingly  more  calls  upon 
the  Society  for  help  and  guidance. 


Matty  Beat tie.  Children's  Friend  Society  -  Family 
Welfare  Society,  July  10,  1941  { unpublished) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  OF  INTAKE  FOR  YEARS  1930,  l$kO ,  AND  19*j4 

In  this  chapter,  the  writer  will  analyze  the  Intake 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  for  the  years, 
1930,  ISkO,  and  19^.    The  applications  of  these  years  will 
be  compared  according  to  various  items,  as  shown  in  the  out- 
line, that  is:    location  of  applicants,  number  of  boys  and 
girls,  religion  of  applicants,  new  and  renewed  applications, 
sources  of  referral,  reasons  for  application,  and  disposition 
of  oases.    Tables  will  be  presented  to  show  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  applications  representing  each  item,  and  case 
summaries  will  be  used  to  illustrate  particular  points. 

Location  of  Applicants 
The  writer  was  interested  in  knowing  the  localities 
in  which  the  applicants  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
lived  in  order  to  discover  which  areas  were  most  served  by 
the  agency*    In  each  year  studied,  the  majority  of  cases  has 
always  been  found  in  Providence  proper,  as  could  be  expected, 
with  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  next,  and  a  fairly  even 
distribution  in  Cranston,  East  Providence,  and  Warwick. 
Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  seems  to  be  the  community  where 
an  increasing  number  of  families  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
services  of  the  Society.    About  twenty-seven  other  Rhode  Island 
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TABLE  I 

LOCATION  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  TK^  RHODE  ISLAND 
CHILDREN* 3  FRIEND  SOCIETY  IN  1930,  19*1-0,  AND 


Location  of  Applicants 

1930  j 
J 

19^0 

Providence 

■ 

231 

312 

369 

Pawtuoket  and  Blaofcstone  Valley- 

2£ 

59 

65 

Cranston 

%% 

15 

if 

East  Providence 

21  I 

37 
If 

35 

Warwi  ok 

9 

25 

Other  Rhode  Island  Communities 

27 

35 

Total 



327 

4.97 

5k6 

TABLE  II 


LOCATION  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  THE  RHODE  ISLAND 
CHILDREN1 S  FRIEND  80CIETY  PERCENTAGES  IN  I93O,  19U0, 

AND  19^4 


1 

Location  of  Applicants 

1930  ! 

19^-0  j 
 i 

19^ 

Providence 

Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley 

Cranston 

East  Providence 

Warwick 

Other  Rhode  Island  Communities 
Total 

70.6 

1:1 

§.* 

I'1 
g.5 

• 

62.7  , 

u.i 

1:1 

g.2 

£7.5 

11.9 
3.1 

l.l 

loft.  r> 

I  99.7 

99.8 

Communities  have  been  served,  but  the  percentages  of  eases 
served  in  each  community  were  very  small,  and,  therefore,  were 
lumped  in  Tables  I  and  II.    To  mention  a  few,  some  of  the 
other  communities  served  were  Barrington,  Bristol,  Burrillville 
Coventry,  East  Greenwich,  Exeter,  Johnston,  Narragansett, 
Newport,  North  Providence,  Portsmouth,  3mlthfleld,  South 
Kingston,  Warren,  Westerly,  West  Warwick,  Woonsocket,  and 
North  Scituate.    This  indicates  that  the  Children1 s  Friend 
Society  offers  Its  case  work  services  not  only  to  Providence 
itself,  but  to  many  cut-lying  communities,  and  is  limited 
only  by  the  territorial  aggrement  made  with  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Number  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
in  which  the  sex  of  the  child  was  unknown,  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  in  comparing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
increase  in  unknown  sex  of  children  may  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  casee  withdrawn  and  the  number  of  oases  mere- 
ly advised,  in  which  the  sexes  of  the  children  were  not  always 
obtained.    Also,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  referred  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
before  birth.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in 
each  of  these  three  years  studied,  the  number  of  boys  referred 
to  the  agency  has  always  been  larger  than  the  number  of  girls, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  Tables  III  and  IV. 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  REFERRED  TO  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN* S  FRIEND  SOCIETY  IN  I93O,  19*4-0 

AND  19I& 


Sex 

1930 

19^ 

191& 

Boy  8 

Girls 

Unknown 

359 

310 

2k 

ui 
96 

^23 
1285 

Total 

693 

nog 

1023 

TABLE  IV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  REFERRED  TO  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN*  B  FRIEND  SOCIETY  IN  1930,  19*10, 

AND  19**4 

Sex 

1930 

19*K> 

Boys 
Girls 

Unknown 

51. a 

^9.2 

*J-2.0 

3.6 

12.5 

Total 


99.9      99. £  100.0 
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Religion  of  Applicants 

The  reader  can  see  by  Tables  V  and  VI  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
applications  during  the  past  fourteen  years.    The  writer  tried 
to  learn  the  population  of  different  religious  sects  in  the 
community,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  the  only  religious 
census  available  was  that  of  193^»  Rnd  there  was  no  new  census 
with  which  to  compare  these  figures.    The  increase  in  Roman 
Catholic  applications  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  in 
recent  years,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  applications  received  in  l^kk  were  those  of 
working  mothers,  many  of  whom  were  Catholic.    The  Catholic 
Charities  Bureau  is  generally  opoosed  to  placing  the  children 
of  working  mothers,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  have  applied 
to  the  Children's  Friend  Society. 

As  the  percentage  of  Roman  Catholic  applicants  has 
increased,  so  has  the  percentage  of  Protestant  applicants 
decreased,  making  the  number  of  Catholic  applicants  larger  than 
the  number  of  Protestant  applicants  in  recent  years.  Other 
religious  sects  served  in  the  community  were  Jewish,  Greek, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Russian  Orthodox,  and  Chinese,  whioh  proves 
that  the  agency  does  not  confine  its  services  to  any  one 
particular  religious  order,  but  attempts  to  serve  each  sect 
with  equal  skill.    The  agency  places  much  importance  on  the 
religious  training  of  the  child,  and  when  a  child  is  accepted 
for  foster  home  placement,  every  effort  is  made  to  find  a  home 


9  "  y* 
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TABLE  V 

RELIGION  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN1 S 
FRIEND  SOCIETY  IN  I93O,  19^0,  AND  I9I& 

±.yL¥\J 

Roman  Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Greek 

Greek  Orthodox 

Russian  Orthodox 

Chinese 

Mixed 

Unknown 

Total 

103 

133 
1 

2 
1 

327 

206 
176 
11 
1 
1 

1 

101 

^97 

235 
I94 

3 

1 
1 

2 

110 

514-6 

TABLE  VI 

RELIGION  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN'S 
FRIEND  SOCIETY  PERCENTAGES  IN  1930,  19kOt  AND  19^ 

Religion 

1930 

19*«> 

19**4 

Roman  Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Greek 

Greek  Orthodox 

Russian  Orthodox 

Chinese 

Mixed 

Unknown 

Total 

31-§ 
ho. 6 

•3 
.6 

99.9 

H-1.0 

35^ 
2.2 

.2 
.2 

.2 

20.3 

99.5 

1 

^3.0 
35.5 
.5 

.1 
.1 

.3 
20.1 

99. 6 

• 


of  the  same  faith  as  the  child.    One  notices  in  Table  V  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Jewish  cases  since  19^0,  and  this  is 
easily  explained  by  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service  in  that  year.     It  might  also  be  explained 
that  the  classification  of  "Mixed"  in  Tables  V  and  VI  means 
that  the  mother  and  father  of  the  family  were  of  different 
religions,  and  it  was  not  known  what  religion  the  children 
followed. 

New  and  Renewed  Applications 
The  reader  can  see  by  Table  VIII  that  compared  to 
1930,  the  number  of  new  applications  decreased  from  75* &  per 
cent  to  65.^  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  reapplications 
increased  in  l^ko  from  2^.2  per  cent  to  3I+.6  per  cent,  while 
in  19^,  the  number  of  new  applications  increased  to  J2.~[  per 
cent,  and  reapplications  decreased  to  27.2  per  cent.  The 
decrease  In  reapplication  seems  to  indicate  that  the  basic 
needs  of  the  applicants  have  been  met  more  satisfactorily  in 
very  recent  years  than  around  19*40.  Reapplication  generally 
indicates  that  the  Society  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
client  either  by  wrongly  diagnosing  the  basic  problem,  by  im- 
properly placing  the  child,  or  by  supporting  an  inadequate  plan 
for  the  family.    Many  times,  however,  when  a  family  has  re- 
applied to  the  Society,  the  problem  presented  has  been  differen 
than  the  one  shown  in  the  first  application.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  less  children  were  placed  in  19^  than  in 
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TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  CP  NEW  AND  RENEWED  APPLICATIONS 


Applications 

1930 

19^0 

19^ 

New 

Renewed 

79 

325 
172 

397 
1% 

Total 

327 

1*97 

546 

TABLE  VIII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NEW 

AND  RENEWED  APPLICATIONS 

Applications 

1930 

1911-0 

New 

Renewed 

75.* 
24.2 

65. 4 
3*U 

72.7 
27.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

previous  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  foster  homes 
does  not  entirely  solve  the  problems  that  arise,  but  more  often 
they  are  solved  by  the  relatives  themselves.    The  Children1 s 
Friend  Society  strongly  urges  this  type  of  disposition,  but 
when  this  or  foster  home  placement  does  not  appear  advisable, 
the  family  is  referred  to  another  agency  whose  function  better 
meets  the  needs  of  the  clients. 
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Sour 068  of  Referral 

One  might  almost  say  that  half  of  the  applicants  to 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  were  referred  by  agencies,  and 
the  other  half  by  individuals,  in  two  of  the  years  studied, 
1930  and  19^.     In  19^°»  however,  there  was  an  increase  to 
57*9  per  cent  in  referrals  by  agencies,  and  a  decrease  to  4-2 
per  cent  of  referrals  by  individuals,  as  shown  in  Table  X. 
More  children  were  brought  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
by  their  mothers  than  by  any  other  source,  according  to  the 
statistics  collected  from  the  card  index  at  the  agency.  In 
1930,  21.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  contacting 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  were  brought  by  their  mothers, 
in  19^0,  15.^  per  cent,  and  in  19^,  27.1  per  cent.    The  next 
largest  percentage  of  individual  referrals  in  all  three  years 
were  by  fathers  and  by  other  relatives.    As  for  agency  referral 
in  193°  #  hospitals  were  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of 

* 

referrals  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  \*ith  IQ.k  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.    In  19*K),  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  was  the  chief  source  of  agency  referrals, 
with  £.6  per  cent;  and  in  19^,  both  hospitals  and  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  referred  an  equal 
percentage  of  6.9  per  cent.    The  number  of  American  Red  Cross 
referrals  has  rapidly  increased  since  19^0,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  was  influenced  by  the  war.    Then,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  percentage  of  school  referrals  has  remained 
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TABLE  IX 

SOURCES  CF  REFERRAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 
IN  1930,  I9IK),  AND 


Sources  of  Referral 


1930 


19*0  19^ 


Agencies 

Hospitals 

Family  Welfare  Society 
Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Children 
American  Red  Cross 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Schools 

Probation  Department 

Colored  Shelter 

District  Nurses  Association 

Mental  Health  Department 

Internal  Institute 

Children's  Division 

Churches 

Juvenile  Court 

United  States  Committee  for 

Refugee  Children 
SUR 

Catholic  Charities  Bureau 
Others 

Individuals 
Mother 
Father 

Other  Relatives 

Physician 

Lawyer 

Pastor 

Others 

Unknown 


16 


6 
6 

6 
9 

t* 

5 
7 


62 

162 
T9 
22 
19 
3 

k 
*5 


271 

35 


576 

30 

3* 
21 

IS 

10 

7 

11 

5 
l 

6 

5 
l 


63 


Total 


327 


^97 


p 


TABLE  X 

SOURCES  OF  RSFSHHAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 
PERCENTAGES  IN  19^0,  AND  19^4 


Sources  of  Referral 

1930 

19^ 

Agencies 

50.4  ! 

%| 

50. S 

Hospitals 

10.  4 

5.0 

Family  Welfare  Society 

4.9 

7.0 

5.5 

Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Children 

l.g 

g.b 

6.9 

(Nil v?i  XwClu     XV Wl  WOO 

1  & 

« " 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

M 

Schools 

%.$ 

i.i 

A  .  0 

Probation  Department 

2.6 

X  #41 

Colored  Shelter 

2.7  | 

2.2  1 

District  Nurses  Association 

1.6 

Mental  Health  Department 

M-.2 

1.0 

Q 

International  Institute 

i.l 

1 

Children's  Division 

1.5 

.* 

i  0 

J.  •  v 

UiiU-l  Oil c  B 

C.J. 

.9 

Juvenile  Court 

1.0 

.1 

United  States  Committee  for 

Refugee  Children 

1.6 

SUR 

1.6 

Catholic  Charities  Bureau 

.6 

.7 

Others 

18. 9 

12.6 

lU-  8 

Individuals 

te.o 

Mother 

ft? 

irf 

Father 

9.2 

M 

Other  Relatives 

i.* 

M 

Physician 

.9 

.g 

Lawyer 

.6 

:! 

Pastor 

1.2 

Others 

13.7 

M 

I  11.5 

Unknown 

Total 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

1 
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constant  in  these  three  years.    As  for  the  oases  referred  by 
the  Colored  Shelter,  those  referred  in  1930  were  the  ones 
supervised  by  the  Children's  Friend  Society  in  an  experiment 
carried  on  in  that  year,  and  in  ISkO,  the  cases  referred  were 
the  total  number  of  children  left  in  the  Colored  Shelter  when 
the  institution  was  closed,  and  when  the  Shelter  agreed  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  as 
explained  in  Chapter  1  of  this  study.    The  Children's  Friend 
Society  had  its  part  to  play  in  caring  for  the  refugee  children 
as  they  were  removed  from  their  homes  in  war-torn  countries  and 
brought  to  safety  in  America.    19*K)  was  the  year  that  many 
refugee  children  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  1.6  per  cent  of  cases  referred  by  the  United 
States  Committee  for  Refugee  Children  in  that  year.    As  for 
referrals  by  religious  organizations,  the  number  of  referrals 
from  churches  has  decreased  since  1930,  but  the  number  of 
referrals  from  the  Catholic  Charities  3ureau,  the  only 
religious  social  agency  represented,  has  increased. 

Reasons  for  Application 
In  finding  the  reasons  for  application  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society  during  the  years  1930,  19^0,  and  19^, 
the  writer  used  the  agency's  yearly  statistics.    In  comparing 
these  year 8,  the  writer  found  that  the  five  leading  problems 
which  were  consistently  high  were:     illness  of  parent,  behavior 
problem,  illegitimacy,  separation  of  parents,  and  insufficient 


income. 

Sickness  is  one  of  the  gravest  social  problems  and 
contributes  to  insecurity  and  dependency  more  than  any  other 
single  factor.    Epstein  said,  "In  normal  times,  illness  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  single  direct  cause  of  dependency. 
This  is  borne  out  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  years  one 
of  the  leading  reasons  for  dependency  of  the  community  people 
upon  the  Children's  Friend  Society.    It  often  causes  a  final 
family  breakdown  to  the  point  of  poverty  and  complete  depend- 
ency.   In  1930 ,  illness  of  parent  was  the  chief  reason  for 
application  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  constituting 
Ik, 2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  applications  for  that 
year.    In  19^,  the  percentage  of  applications  for  this  reason 
dropped  to  10. k  per  cent,  and  in  19^,  rose  again  to  12. 5 
per  cent .    To  illustrate  this  problem,  let  us  summarize  the 
case  of  Mr.  Brown,  whose  family  was  referred  to  the  Children's 
Friend  Society  by  a  friend. 

Mother  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  was  living  with  maternal  grandparents.  Gail, 
aged  nine  years,  was  also  cared  for  by  relatives, 
but  the  three  boys,  William,  thirteen,  Kenneth, 
eleven,  and  George,  six,  were  living  together  with 
father.    In  the  past,  there  was  a  housekeeper  in 
the  home,  but  now  father  was  unable  to  get  another, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  give  his  boys  adequate 
supervision.    George  was  a  very  difficult  child  in 
school,  was  disagreeable,  had  a  vicious  temper, 
cried  easily  if  corrected  and  attended  school  very 
irregularly.    Besides  the  problem  of  mother's 
illness  was,  also,  the  problem  of  misbehavior. 

Upon  visiting  the  school,  however,  worker 
learned  that  the  boy  was  always  neatly  dressed  when 


TABLE  XI 

REASONS  FOR  APPLICATION  TO  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY  IN  1930,  19^0 , 

AND  19^4 


Reasons  for  Application 


1930  19^-0 


Illness  of  Parent 
Separation  of  Parents 
Behavior  Problem 
Illegitimacy 
Insufficient  Income 
Death  of  Parent 
Employment  of  Mother 
Father  in  Service 
Unsuitable  Home  Conditions 
Desertion  of  Parent 
Divorce  of  Parents 
Illness  of  Child 
Mental  Illness 
Immorality 
Unemployment 
Alcoholism 

Mental  Defeot  of  Child 
Unsatisfactory  Private  Placement 
Physical  Handicap  of  Child 
European  Child 
Parent  in  Jail 
Mental  Defect  of  Parent 
Death  of  Both  Parents 
Physical  Handicap  of  Parent 
Homeless  Boy 


Totals 


62 

a 

5* 


^36 


9* 
79 

lll 

log 

S2 


1? 
2k 


26 
2 
29 
19 

ll 

2 
31 


903 


6 

7 
l 


k 
2 
1 


925 
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TABLE  XII 

REASONS  FOR  APPLICATION  TO  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY  PERCENTAGES 
IN  1930,  ISkQ,  AND  19*14 


Reasons  for  Application 

"  1 
1930 

1  f 

19^0  1 

19*44 

Illness  of  Parent 

14.2 



10.4 

12.5 

Separation  of  Parents 

12.1  5 

$.7 

7-3 

Behavior  Problem 

9A 

l4.2 

9.2 

Illegitimacy 

\.\  \ 

9.3 

9.5 

Insufficient  Income 

«.7  \ 

11.9 

6.5 

Death  of  Parent 

13.3  ; 

9.0 

3.0 

Employment  of  Mother 

13.2 

Father  in  Service 

11.3 

Unsuitable  Home  Conditions 

5.2 

l.| 

10.4 

Desertion  of  Parent 

7.7  [ 

2.6 

Divorce  of  Parents 

mm  •    »  1 

Illneas  of  Child 

^.3 

4.g  ! 

3.8 

Mental  Illness 

3.0 

1.9 

Immorality 

A  \ 

2.8 

.7 

Unemployment 

M 

.2 

Alcoholism 

3.2 

.1 

Mental  Defect  of  Child 

2.2 

.6 

Unsatisfactory  Private  Placement 

1. 1 

1.4 

Physical  Handicap  of  Child 

A 

;I 

European  Child 

.2 

Parent  in  Jail 

.2 

Mental  Defect  of  Parent 

Death  of  Both  Parents 

.% 

Physical  Handicap  of  Parent 

.2 

Homeless  Boy 

.1 

Total 

99.5 

99.5 

99.5 
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he  went  to  school,  and  he  seemed  to  be  well  oared 
for.    Father  had  always  cooperated  with  the  school 
and  followed  any  suggestions  that  they  had  made. 

When  father  failed  to  respond  to  a  letter 
written  him,  worker  called  on  him  at  the  home,  which 
was  large,  neatly  furnished  and  clean.    Father  did 
insulating  work,  but  reached  home  at  night  Just  in 
time  to  prepare  supper  for  the  boys.    The  children 
all  had  certain  chorea  to  do  about  the  house,  so 
were  fairly  well  occupied  after  school.  Father 
desired  no  help  from  the  Society,  except  house- 
keeper service,  which  was  impossible  to  give  be- 
cause of  the  war  situation.    He  stated  he  had 
received  no  word  from  the  school  regarding  George1 s 
behavior,  and,  therefore,  saw  no  need  for  help  in 
this  regard.    Even  though  mother  was  not  in  the  home, 
father  seemed  to  be  able  to  provide  a  fairly 
adequate,  stable  home  for  the  boys.    Therefore,  the 
case  was  olosed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  father 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
at  any  time  he  felt  that  he  needed  help  regarding 
his  family. 

This  case  brings  us  to  the  next  important  reason  for 
application  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  that  of  behavior 
problems.    This  might  be  attributed  chiefly  to  adverse  home 
conditions,  which  involved  deprivation  of  physical  necessities 
of  food,  clothing,  and  a  decent  uncrowded  dwelling  place.  The 
child  referred  was  frequently  found  to  be  unhappy,  his  desires 
were  unsatisfied,  and  he  felt  inferior,  not  trusted,  unwanted, 
frustrated,  and  unable  to  succeed.    In  these  cases,  skilled 
case  work  was  used  at  all  times,  legal  measures  were  sometimes 
applied,  and  in  other  instances,  foster  home  or  institutional 
placement  was  made.    In  19^0,  there  appeared  the  highest 
percentage  of  applications  for  this  reason,  with  1*1.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  applications  for  that  year,  as  compared 


with  9.^  per  cent  in  1930,  and  9.2  per  cent  in  19^.  The 

writer  would  like  to  present  the  case  of  Rose  Johnson,  a 

fourteen-year-old  girl,  who  was  referred  to  the  Children's 

Friend  Society  by  the  Probation  Department. 

Rose  came  from  a  family  of  high  standing 
in  the  community,  but  had  been  truant ing  from 
school,  was  associating  with  a  rough  gang,  was 
running  around  with  servicement,  was  frequenting 
cafes,  and  was  drinking  liquor.    8he  had  even  left 
home  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  without  giving  any 
explanation  to  her  mother.    The  Probation  Depart- 
ment worker  had  seen  Rose,  but  thought  the  problem 
was  not  serious  as  yet,  and,  therefore,  referred 
the  girl  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  with  the 
possibility  of  a  school  placement.    The  Society 
worker  talked  with  mother  and  then  interviewed 
Rose.    She  found  that  although  Rose  had  been  given 
much  freedom  during  her  ohlldhood,  now  mother  had 
suddenly  restricted  her,  and  had  created  increased 
resistance  and  defiance  in  Rose.    Rose  was  an 
unhappy  girl,  whose  emotional  needs  and  desires 
were  not  satisfied  in  the  home,  and  who  felt  like 
an  unwanted  child.    Worker  attempted  to  super- 
ficially interpret  the  situation  to  mother,  and 
then  to  formulate  a  plan  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both  mother  and  Rose.    However,  worker  had 
difficulty  arranging  further  aopointments  with 
them,  and  the  situation  grew  progressively  worse. 
Although  the  situation  had  improved  temporarily, 
Rose  again  began  truanting,  frequenting  cafes  with 
servicemen,  and  staying  out  all  night,  so  that  she 
was  referred  again  to  the  Probation  Department. 
A  conference  was  held  with  both  agencies,  and  it 
was  decided  that  legal  action  be  taken  and  that 
Rose  be  brought  into  Juvenile  Court.    Rose  will 
be  brought  to  court  next  week,  and  after  this, 
another  conference  will  be  held  between  the 
Probation  Department  and  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  to  decide  which  agency  could  better  carry 
on  the  case. 

A  third  important  reason  for  application  to  the 
Society,  Illegitimacy,  involves  the  welfare  of  both  mother  and 


child.     Sometimes  the  unmarried  mother  was  referred  to  the 
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agency  before  her  confinement,  but  many  times,  after  delivery. 
In  each  cape,  the  Society  counselled  her,  and  helped  her  to 
decide  what  she  really  wanted  to  do  for  herself  and  her  child. 
In  some  instances,  it  was  well  for  mother  and  child  to  remain 
together;  in  others,  the  child  was  placed  with  relatives  or 
friends  while  the  mother  worked;  and  in  still  other  cases, 
foster  home  placement  or  adoption  seemed  the  best  plan.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the  factors  relating  to 
illegitimacy,  which  might  be  classified  as: 

(1)  Economic,  which  include  low  income,  making  it 
difficult  for  a  girl  to  secure  decent  living  conditions,  and 
to  achieve  a  normal  social  life;  and  poor  wording  conditions, 
driving  the  girls  to  despair  by  their  hard  lives,  their 
failure  to  secure  coveted  homes  of  their  own,  and  breakdown 
of  their  ambitions.    A  large  proportion  of  unmarried  mothers 
referred  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  were  engaged  in 
domestic  service  or  in  factory  work. 

(2)  Social,  which  include  external  conditions,  such 
as  cheap  and  overcrowded  housing,  lack  of  home  protection, 
degraded  family  life,  vicious  neighborhood  influences,  evil 
companions,  educational  disadvantages,  demoralizing  recreation 
and  sexual  suggestibility.    Many  of  these  conditions  existed 
in  the  illegitimacy  cases  referred  to  the  Children's  Friend 
Society. 

(3)  Personal,  which  include  mental  abnormality  and 
emotional  instability,  the  latter  of  which  was  a  factor  in 
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many  of  the  Society1 8  unmarried  mothers. 

"There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  larger 
and  larger  proportions  of  our  population  are  coming  to  be  of 
illegitimate  origin.""*'    It  might  also  be  added  that  not  only 
is  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  Increasing,  but  also,  the 
illegitimate  death  rate  is  decreasing.    This  is  due  to  the  new 
attitude  toward  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  to  improve- 
ment of  care  given  to  unmarried  mothers  and  babies  before  and 
after  delivery. 

This  ll  the  case  of  Charles,  an  illegitimate 
child,  born  September  fifth,  19*44.    He  was  referred 
to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  for  foster  home 
placement  by  a  local  hospital,  when  he  was  one 
day  old.    The  alleged  father  of  Charles  was  John 
Wallenstein,  a  University  graduate.    Mother  was 
married,  and  father  was  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  was  stationed  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Mother  and  father  had  three  children,  Manuel, 
seven,  Sandra,  four  and  Robert,  tvo.  During 
their  married  life,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
friction,  which  was  disturbing  to  mother's  emo- 
tional stability,  and  mother  ioent  a  lot  of  time 
with  maternal  grandparents.    Father,  apparently, 
was  very  irresponsible  and  worked  irregularly, 
and  mother  had  not  been  given  the  coveted  home 
she  desired.    Mother,  herself,  was  an  adopted 
child,  and  was  unable  to  learn  much  about  her 
own  background,  all  of  which  increased  her 
insecurity.    Father  came  from  a  broken  home, 
and  maternal  grandmother  boarded  from  the  state, 
two  paternal  uncles.    Mother  appeared  to  be  very 
intelligent,  and  a  very  sincere  person,  who, 
although  she  did  not  wish  to  give  up  her  baby, 
felt  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  other  three  children.  The 

^"Holmes  and  Dempster,  The  Trend  of  the  Illegitimate 
Birthrate  in  the  United  States.  Population.  November.  193fo. 
p.  22. 
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child  was  accepted  for  foster  home  placement 
a  week  later,  and  plans  were  made  to  make  a 
study  for  possible  future  adoption. 

Separation  of  parents  usually  marks  the  end  of  a  ten- 
sion in  personal  relationships  within  the  family,  and  Is 
generally  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  domestic  dissension. 
When  there  are  children  in  the  family,  separation  produces  a 
problem  which  is  complex,  and  involves  the  support  and  care  of 
both  mother  and  children.     In  1930,  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  applications  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  were 
caused  by  separation  of  parents,  in  19^-0,  #.7  per  cent.  The 
number  of  cases  contacting  the  agency  for  this  reason  has 
seemed  to  decrease,  but  merely  because  other  reasons  have 
taken  the  top  position  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  war,  for 
many  war-time  separations  have  been  classified  under  the  head- 
ing of  ''father  in  the  service." 

The  child  naturally  looks  to  the  heme  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  life,  and,  also,  to  give  him  security  and  hap- 
piness.   Insufficient  income  does  not  permit  the  satisfaction 
of  these  needs,  and  furthermore,  stifles  the  ambition  to  plan 
for  the  future.    The  term,  as  used  by  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  does  not  generally  mean  an  income  so  inadequate  that 
the  children  are  not  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered,  but  that  does 
not  allow  the  family  to  live  on  a  social  level  with  others  of 
the  community.    According  to  the  yearly  statistics  of  the 
Children's  Friend  Society,  in  1930,  £.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
applicants  had  this  problem.    In  this  year,  in  Providence, 
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there  was  an  influx  of  foreign  Immigrants  and  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  which  gave  rise  to  other  disturbing 
factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  city.    It  seriously  dis- 
rupted the  supply  and  demand  problem  of  labor,  increased  the 
number  of  unemployed,  lowered  the  wage  scale,  produced 
privation  in  family  life,  decreased  the  efficiency  of  public 
funds,  and  more  to  the  point,  provided  no  employment  opportu- 
nities for  needy  sixteen-year-old  children.     In  19^0,  the 
percentage  of  Insufficient  income  applications  increased  to 
11.9  which  was  an  increase  of  J>.2  per  cent  over  1930*  In 
this  year,  the  unemployment  was  not  so  acute,  but  the  inade- 
quate income  problem  still  prevailed  due  to  low  wages,  a 
shifting  labor  group,  uncertain  industrial  stability,  and 
rising  cost  of  living.    The  lack  of  diversified  industry 
probably  contributed  to  these  causes.    The  chief  sources  of 
income  were  cotton,  Jewelry,  agriculture,  and  fishing.  In 
19^,  ship  yards  and  defense  plants  were  added  and  speeded  up 
to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  war.    Plenty  of  work 
was  available  for  everyone  including  sixteen-year-old  child- 
ren, and  wages  had  increased  sharply,  so  that  in  19^*  this 
problem  of  inadequate  Income  had  only  affected  G.k  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  applications.    However,  this  percentage  of 
applicants  was  not  privileged  to  enjoy  this  tremendous 
increase  of  wages,  but  remained  in  the  normal  wage  group, 
which  necessitated  their  adjustment  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living  and  to  the  level  of  the  higher  paid  class. 


In  1930  and  19^0,  another  freouent  reason  for  applica- 
tion to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  was  death  of  parent, 
with  13.3  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  and  9  per  cent  in  the 
latter,  but  the  percentage  of  applications  for  this  reason 
has  gradually  decreased,  possibly  due  to  the  added  benefits 
of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  in  1935» 

In  19^**,  two  new  reasons  reaohed  their  peak,  employment 
of  mother.  13.2  per  cent  of  the  total  applications,  and 
father  in  the  service,  11. 3  per  cent  of  the  total  applica- 
tions, directly  as  a  result  of  the  war.     It  is  noteworthy  to 
observe  that  in  previous  years  the  cases  from  these  causes 
were  not  classified  as  such,  which  accounts  for  no  cases 
appearing  under  these  titles  in  1930  and  19*10.    Employment  of 
mother  was  classified  as  insufficient  income  or  unsuitable 
home  conditions,  while  father  in  the  service  of  his  country 
came  under  the  heading  of  separation  of  parents.  However, 
so  many  cases  were  applying  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
with  these  specific  problems,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  a  separate  classification.     Fathers  have  had  no  choice 
except  to  enter  the  service,  and  mothers,  many  unwilling  to 
live  on  their  monthly  allotments,  have  attempted  to  find 
some  kind  of  work.     In  these  cases,  all  possible  effort  is 
made  to  keep  the  child  in  his  own  home.     Sometimes,  the 
mother  is  encouraged  to  stop  working  and  the  benefits  of 
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oaring  for  the  child,  herself,  in  his  formative  years  are 
explained  to  her.    Other  times,  she  is  referred  to  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  or  if  it  seems  advisable  for  her  to  work, 
pi an 8  are  made  for  a  relative  or  neighbor  to  help  or  for 
older  brothers  and  sisters  to  provide  intermittent  care  when 
free  from  school  or  work.    Another  community  resource  which 
is  most  helpful  in  these  cases  is  the  nursery  school.  Many 
mothers  are  referred  to  one  near  her  home,  if  possible, 
leave  their  children  there  during  the  day,  and  call  for  them 
after  their  working  hours.    These  day  nurseries  are  not  only 
helpful  to  mother,  but  are  also  beneficial  to  the  child  in 
various  ways.    They  furnish  more  solid  educational  support, 
endeavor  to  secure  an  integrated  environment  for  the  child, 
attempt  to  supplement  home  facilities,  help  parents  to  under- 
stand and  guide  the  child,  encourage  the  child  to  share  the 
life  of  a  social  group,  and  offset  the  excessive  institution- 
alization of  children.*    To  illustrate  a  case  involving  the 
problem  of  employment  of  mother,  let  us  cite  the  situation 
of  Mrs.  James: 

Mother  applied  to  the  Children's 
Friend  Society  for  foster  home  placement  of 
Shirley,  because  mother  and  father  were 
separated,  and  mother  was  working.  Mother 
had  used  several  plans  for  the  care  of  Shirley, 
but  all  were  unsatisfactory;  therefore,  she 
wanted  to  try  foster  home  care.    Worker  explained 

-'"Una  B.  Salt,  New  Horizons  For  The  Family,  p.  260. 


that  the  agency  had  a  limited  number  of  foster 
homes,  especially  Roman  Catholic  homes,  and  it 
might  be  3ome  time  before  a  suitable  boarding 
home  could  be  found.    Worker  wondered  if  she 
would  consider  a  nursery  school  placement,  and 
mother  said  she  would  if  there  was  one  close-by. 
Worker  investigated  the  nursery  school 
facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  mother's  home 
and  found  that  a  new  one  was  ooening  the 
following  month.    Mother  was  informed  about 
this  and  accepted  the  plan.    Therefore,  the  case 
was  closed. 

Another  reason  for  application  in  19^,  which  was 
well  represented,  was  unsuitable  home  conditions,  which 
might  mean  poverty  stricken  homes,  overcrowding,  and  laok  of 
sufficient  light  and  air,  lack  of  bathing  facilities  and 
insufficient  sanitary  toilets,  Inadequate  garbage  disposal, 
lack  of  screens  to  keep  out  flies  and  mosquitoes,  presence 
of  vermin  and  rodents  in  dirty  and  unkempt  buildings,  lack 
of  facilities  for  recreation  and  education,  improper  oloth- 
ing,  unsatisfactory  food,  and  unhappy  or  disrupted  family  re- 
lationships, or  emotional  or  psychological  disturbances. 
This  problem  has  gradually  increased  from  5»2  Per  cent  in 
193° »  when  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  residential  build- 
ing, &.K  per  cent  in  19*^0,  when  there  was  an  actual  housing 
shortage,  and  10. k  per  cent  in  19^4,  when  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  tenements  and  a  shortage  of  man  power  to  repair  and  keep 
in  fit  condition  tenements  already  occupied. 

In  January,  19*14,  mother  came  to  the 
Children's  Friend  Society  to  request  the  foster 


home  placement  of  Edward.     She  said  that 
both  she  and  her  husband  were  working,  and 
Eddie  had  been  boarding  with  a  friend,  who 
could  no  longer  care  for  him.    Mother  and 
father  were  constantly  bickering,  and 
father  did  not  support  the  child.  Therefore, 
mother  planned  to  divorce  him.    The  family  was 
Roman  Catholic,  so  that  worker  told  mother 
about  the  Catholic  Charities  Bureau.  She 
immediately  protested,  however,  saying  that 
she  did  not  want  her  child  placed  in  an 
institution.    Worker  then  suggested  that 
perhaps  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  forcing 
father  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
child,  but  mother  did  not  appear  interested 
in  this  plan.    Worker  asked  about  relatives, 
but  mother  said  she  had  none  who  were  able 
to  care  for  Eddie.    Worker  said,  since  mother 
had  not  yet  divorced  father,  that  he  had 
equal  oustody  of  Eddie  along  with  mother, 
therefore,  she  considered  it  necessary  to 
talk  with  father  about  this  plan.  Mother 
was  at  first  indignant  at  this  auggestion, 
but  finally  agreed  that  it  would  be  all 
right.    Because  of  the  unsuitable  home 
conditions  which  included  unhappy  family 
relationships  and  lack  of  satisfaction  of 
the  child* s  physical  and  emotional  needs, 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  was  interested 
in  further  studying  the  situation  and 
making  a  long-time  plan  for  the  child.  Later 
however,  mother  told  worker  by  telephone, 
that  she  had  made  a  plan  for  the  baby,  and  no 
longer  needed  the  help  of  the  agency,  so  that 
the  case  was  closed. 


Other  than  the  two  new  problems  of  employment  of 
mother  and  father  in  the  service,  both  problems  directly 
created  by  the  war,  and  community  projects  for  particular 
years,  as  the  Homeless  Boys  Project,  the  problems  referred 
to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  have  hardly  changed.  The 
classifications  for  each  year  have  remained  fairly  constant, 


and  always,  the  problem  as  named  has  depended  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  situation  by  the  intake  worker. 

Disposition  of  Oases 
Before  discussing  the  disposition  of  cases  in  1930, 
19^0,  and  19^,  it  might  be  well  to  outline  the  intake  pro- 
cedure of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society.  The 
treatment  of  every  request  for  service  and  acceptance  is 
based  on  case  work  principles,  and  the  agency  tries  to  con- 
serve the  child's  home,  whenever  possible.    The  children 
not  accepted  for  supervision  are  those  whom  the  agency  thinks 
can  better  be  served  by  a  type  of  care  not  provided  by  the 
Children's  Friend  Society,  and  the  family  is  encouraged  and 
helped  to  make  some  other  plan.    An  investigation  is  always 
made  before  a  child  is  received,  except  in  an  emergency,  and 
in  that  case,  an  investigation  occurs  immediately  after 
acceptance  of  the  child.    This  investigation  includes  a 
study  of  the  family  history  and  present  situation.    It  is 
based  on  visits  to  the  child's  home,  interviews  with  rel- 
atives, teachers  and  others  knowing  the  family  and  child,  and 
records  of  other  social  agencies  which  have  had  contact  with 
the  family.    Every  case  is  cleared  with  the  Social  Service 
Index.    The  information  secured  from  all  these  sources  should 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  possibility  of  the  child 
being  cared  for  in  his  own  home,  or  by  relatives;  causes  of 


the  family  breakdown,  and  the  possibilities  of  family  rehab- 
ilitationj  possibilities  of  maintaining  family  ties  and 
financial  responsibility  of  family  and  relatives,  If  the  child 
is  accepted;  personalities  and  capacities  of  other  members  of 
the  family;  religious  background;  environmental  factors, 
surrounding  the  child  from  birth  to  the  present,  including 
relationships  and  attitudes  of  parents  to  each  other,  to  chil- 
dren, and  of  children  to  their  parents  and  to  each  other. 
The  child's  birth  is  verified  and  a  study  is  made  of  the 
child's  physical  and  mental  condition,  pergonal  history,  per- 
sonality, and  family,  community,  and  school  adjustments.  All 
this  information  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  investigation, 
and  by  competent  local  examiners.    All  children  accepted 
for  supervision  are  given  a  physical  check-up,  and  sometimes 
a  psychological  examination,  when  there  is  a  ouestion  about 
the  child's  abilities.    Decision  as  to  acceptance  of  the 
child  is  made  by  a  group  composed  of  the  executive  secretary, 
the  home  finder  supervisor,  the  supervisor  of  advice  and 
assistance,  the  supervisor  of  foster  home  care,  and  the 
worker.    This  group  confers  to  discuss  each  case  Individually, 
as  it  arises.    No  child  is  removed  from  his  home,  if  there  is 
a  possibility  of  his  being  well  cared  for  there.     If  other 
agencies  have  dealt  with  the  family  in  recent  months,  they 
are  consulted  to  help  make  plans  for  treatment.    At  all  times, 
the  policies  of  the  agency  are  carefully  explained  to  the 
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family.     Children  may  be  supervised  in  their  own  homes,  or 
they  may  be  accepted  for  placement  through  voluntary  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  parent,  relative,  friend,  or  another 
agenoy.    All  foster  homes  are  investigated  before  the  children 
are  placed,  through  personal  visits  to  the  home,  including 
interviews  with  all  members  of  the  household,  and  at  least 
three  references  besides  those  given  by  the  family.    The  in- 
formation obtained  includes  the  following  items:  children 
desired,  location  and  directions,  neighborhood  and  house,  the 
household  (composition),  family  history,  health,  education, 
refinement  and  home  atmosphere,  religious  life,  social  life 
and  standing  in  the  community,  attitude  of  both  husband  and 
wife  in  taking  a  child,  sleeping  and  other  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  a  child,  and  worker's  impressions  of  the  home. 
All  families  are  given  some  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
ohildren.    The  foster  homes  include  boarding  homes,  free 
homes,  adoption  homes,  work  homes,  and  wage  homes.     It  might 
be  well  to  define  these:    A  boarding  home  is  one  in  which  the 
foster  parents  receive  some  financial  remuneration  in  return 
for  the  care  given  to  the  child.    A  free  home  is  one  in  which 
no  money  is  given  to  the  family  for  the  care  of  the  child. 
A  work  home  is  one  in  which  definite  arrangements  are  made 
for  board  and  lodging,  in  return  for  services  rendered  to 
the  family  by  the  child.    A  wage  home  is  one  in  which  the 
child  receives  definite  wages  in  return  for  service  rendered 
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to  the  family.     Children  accepted  for  supervision,  either  in 
their  own  homes,  or  a  foster  home,  are  visited  at  least  once 
a  month  by  a  worker.     Their  medical  and  clothing  needs  are 
supplied  by  the  agency,  when  parents,  themselves,  are  unable 
to  meet  them. 

In  reference  to  Table  XIV  on  Disposition  of  Oases, 
it  is  important  to  define  the  various  classifications. 

Gases  not  accepted  for  case  work  were  those  in  which 
there  was  usually  but  one  agency  contact.    The  applicant 
described  his  problem  to  the  intake  worker,  who  felt  that  its 
solution  was  not  within  the  function  of  the  Children1 s  Friend 
Society,  or  else  felt  that  the  family  could  better  profit  by 
another  plan,  or  by  the  help  of  another  agency.    This  was  told 
to  the  applicant,  and  no  further  contact  was  made.  For 
example: 

A  gloucester  mother  telephoned  to 
request  the  foster  home  placement  of  her  ten- 
month-old  daughter,  3ornice.    As  Gloucester 
is  not  in  the  territory  of  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  she  was  advised  to  call  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
The  case  was  closed  and  net  accepted  for  case 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  territorial  agree- 
ment made  between  these  two  agencies. 

Children  received  were  those  accepted  for  supervision 

in  their  own  homes,  or  in  foster  homes.    Here  is  the  case 

of  a  child  accepted  for  foster  home  placement: 

Maternal  aunt  referred  mother,  aged 
twenty-one  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
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to  assist  in  making  plans  for  her  Illegiti- 
mate daughter,  Mildred.    Mother  was  living 
with  maternal  aunt  who  was  not  well,  and  the 
baby  could  not  be  brought  there.    Mother  was 
the  quiet  and  reserved  type  of  person,  who 
had  very  little  social  life.    At  her  place  of 
employment  in  the  factory,  she  met  alleged 
father,  who  was  already ' married  and  had  three 
children  of  his  own.    The  Society  worker 
discussed  quite  fully  with  mother  the  possi- 
bilities of  placing  Mildred  in  a  boarding  home 
or  an  adoptive  home,  and  mother  decided  that 
she  was  not  yet  willing  to  give  up  her  baby 
for  adoption.     Because  of  the  problems  of 
illegitimacy  and  unsatisfactory  home  conditions, 
Mildred  was  accepted  for  placement  in  a  boarding 
home,  where  she  has  made  a  good  adjustment, 
and  where  she  is  still  being  supervised  by  a 
skilled  case  worker. 

The  writer  was  interested  to  notice  in  this  study  that  many 

of  the  illegitimate  children  referred  to  the  Children's  Friend 

Society  were  accepted  for  foster  home  placement. 

Cases  assumed  by  agencies  were  those  referred  by  the 

Children's  Friend  Society  to  more  appropriate  agencies,  which 

could  better  help  the  families  with  their  particular  problems, 

and  those  cases  referred  back  to  agencies  already  active  or 

recently  active  in  the  situation. 

The  Murray  family  was  referred  to 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  for  possible  placement  of 
thr»ee  children,  Lloyd,  William,  and  Joyce. 
Father  was  hospitalized,  and  stepmother 
threatened  to  abandon  the  children  if  they 
were  not  placed  immediately.    The  Public  Welfare 
worker  visited  father  at  the  hospital,  explained 
the  present  seeming  emergency,  and  father  refused 
to  have  the  children  placed.    He  made  plans  to 
leave  the  hospital  and  take  the  children  with 
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him  to  hi??  uncle1  r  home.    The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  errsnsred  for  the  trans- 
portation of  both  father  sr.d  children,  and 
the  onse  irai  closed  vith  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  because  Public  Welfare  vae 
to  assume  responsibility  of  the  case. 

Csaes  assumed  by  relatives  vera  those  whose  evn 

families,  it  vag  found  through  invest lp*t<  on,  Wtr*  able  tr 

C£*re  for  the  children.    Thi?  is  shown  in  the  following  os«ei 

Mother  teleohcned  to  ask  for  the 
placement  of  her  three~ye*r-old  daughter.  The 
father         sick  and  the  mother  Mf  vorkin*. 
Mother  Bald  she  had  found  a  friend  to  care 
for  the  child,  but  the  friend  *ae  no  lonftf 
able  to  do  so.    The  family  wss  Catholic  and 
vhan  -worfcer  ashed  about  lb*  Catholic  Charities 
Bureau,  mother  said  that  she  had  been  there, 
but  had  been  tol^  that  they  could  not  place 
the  child  at  the  present  time  unless  she  vere 
an  orphan.    Worker  also  Inquired  *.bout  nursery 
schools,  but  mother  knev  of  none  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  norce.    Worker  then  exolained  the  limited 
number  of  vorfcer*  and  the  shortage  of  foster 
homes,  and  mother  agreed  that  although  she  had 
difficulty  budgeting,  she  would  be  able  to  got 
along  temporarily.    Nothing  further  wag  heard 
from  mother  despite  the  fact  that  a  letter  MM 
sent,  so  that  the  oaae  w»s  closed,  i»sumed  by 
relatives. 

Those  eases  ad  vised  were  families  vho  vrere  offered 
case  work  services,  but  whose  requests  for  placement  of  the 
children  were  not  granted.    Often  an  appointment  was  made 
to  dl sense  a  plan  other  than  foe tor  home  placement,  but  the 
appointment  wts  not  kept.    An  advisei  case  might  be  illus- 
trated by  Jerry: 

Jerry,  aged  sixteen,  vac  referred 
to  the  Children's  Friend  Society  by  Dm 


Urban  League.     Jerry  had  been  having  some 

difficulty  with  her  mother  and  w? s  en  the 

verge  of  taking  a  live-in  domestic  job,  much 

contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  mother.  The 

Urban  League  worker  thought  the  problem 

ought  to  be  discussed  by  one  of  the  Children's 

Agencies.    He  thought  the  tiatliy  was  imown  to 

the  Children's  Friend  Society,  but  no  record 

of  it  could  be  found.    Worker  cleared  this 

fatally  with  the  Social  Service  Xfidefe  and 

learned  that  the  case  was  active  with  the 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  Urban  League  worker  v?as  later  informed 

that  since  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children  Was  already  active,  it  would  seem 

unwise  for  both  agencies  to  become  involved  at 

the  same  time.     The  Urban  League  worker  immediately 

understood  and  planned  to  contact  the  Society 

for  Prevention  to  Cruelty  to  Children.     The  case 

was  closed  as  advised. 

Consultative  Service  meant  that  the  Children's 


Friend  Society  reread  a  record  of  a  particular  family  at  the 

request  of  another  agency,  and  gave  the  inquiring  agency 

information  about  the  contact  and  impression,  answering  any 

specific  questions  which  were  asked.    An  example  of  this 

service  is  demonstrated  in  the  following: 

A  worker  from  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  telephoned  to  discuss  whether  her 
agency  or  the  Children's  Friend  Society  should 
accept  referral  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  four  children.    The  ages  of  the  children 
referred  ranged  from  ten  to  seventeen,  and  the 
religion  of  the  family  was  unknown.    Mother  wag 
dead,  and  father  was  alcoholic  and  had  deserted. 
Division  of  responsibility,  as  outlined  in  an 
agreement  between  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
and  the  Children's  Friend  Society  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  was  reviewed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  case  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  at  this  time.    The  case 
was  closed,  after  Consultative  Service  was  offered. 
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Cooperation  with  other  agencle a  meant  that  the 


Children's  Friend  Society  went  into  a  family  situation  active- 
ly, and  then  conferred  with  the  referring  agency  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a  long  time  cooperative  plan  for  the  family.  For 
Instance: 

In  April,  19^,  Miss  Hall  wrote  about 
Sally  (thinking  she  was  known  to  the  Children's 
Friend  Society)  and  asking  this  agency's  help, 
since  stepmother  said  that  Sally  was  pregnant. 
Stepmother  would  not  take  Sally  back  into  her 
home  under  these  conditions.    The  Children's 
Friend  Society  made  several  attempts  to  get 
in  touch  with  Sally,  but  failed,  as  Miss  Hall 
was  unable  to  give  her  correct  address.  The 
case  was  finally  closed,  after  an  attempt  to 
work  on  the  case  in  cooperation  with  another 
agency . 

Withdrawn  cases  were  those  which  applied  to  the 

Children's  Friend  Society,  but  did  not  follow  this  up  with 

an  office  interview,  and  the  Society  heard  nothing  further 

from  the  family.    An  illustration  of  a  withdrawn  case  follows: 

Maternal  aunt  came  to  the  office  of 
the  Children's  Friend  Society  and  said  that 
mother  was  to  be  confined  In  about  a  week. 
Father  was  a  Private  in  the  Army  and  had  been 
overseas  for  nine  months.    Maternal  aunt  said 
that  mother  was  very  nervous  and  unhappy  about 
having  this  baby.    She  never  liked  very  small 
babies,  and  did  not  know  how  to  oare  for  them. 
Her  plan  was  to  have  the  baby  boarded  until  it 
was  eight  months  old.    Maternal  aunt  said, 
however,  that  possibly  after  the  baby  came, 
mother  might  not  be  so  rejecting  of  it.  An 
appointment  was  made  for  worker  to  visit 
mother.    The  following  week,  however,  mother 
telephoned,  saying  that  she  did  not  need  any 
further  help  from  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
because  she  had  made  her  own  plans.  Because 
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mother  withdrew  her  application,  the  case 
was  closed. 

Pending  refers  to  those  oases  which  were  still  in  the 
state  of  intake  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  were  carried  over 
and  disposed  of  the  following  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  193°#  33«1  per  cent 
of  applications  were  assumed  by  relatives,  and  25.6  per  cent 
were  assumed  by  other  agencies.    These  two  methods  of  disposal 
cared  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  applications 
in  that  year.    19-7  per  cent  of  the  applicants  had  their 
children  accepted  for  supervision.     In  I9H0,  many  cases  were 
still  referred  to  other  agencies  and  the  percentage  increased 
to  29  per  oent.    However,  more  children,  20.6  per  cent  of  the 
applications,  were  accepted  either  for  supervision  in  their 
own  homes,  or  for  foster  home  placement.    Only  lg.8  per  cent 
were  cared  for  by  relatives.    In  19^,  the  disposition  of 
cases  seemed  to  revert  to  the  same  methods  as  those  used  in 
1930,  according  to  the  percentages,  but  with  a  decided  drop 
to  15.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  accepted  for 
supervision.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  desperate  shortage  of  good  foster  homes,  and  a  distinct 
increase  in  demand,  so  that  whenever  possible,  a  plan  other 
than  foster  home  placement  has  been  made  for  the  family. 
Also,  it  has  not  always  seemed  advisable  to  accept  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  which  was  the  main  reason  for 
application  in  I9W. 
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CHAPTER  7 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Children* a  Friend  Society  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  about  one  hundred  ten  years.    The  Providence  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society  was  established  in  1&35  by  Miss 
Harriet  Ware  to  protect  children  from  the  evils  and  vices  of 
a  loose  living  community  and  to  educate  them  In  safe,  sanitary 
and  wholesome  methods  of  living.    In  the  course  of  time,  an 
institution  was  provided  whioh  grew  steadily  and  became  known 
as  the  Tobey  Street  Home,  but  as  years  passed,  ideas  about 
child  welfare  changed,  and  new  methods  were  substituted 
for  the  old.    It  was  discovered  through  carefully  kept  records 
that  more  children  could  be  reached  by  use  of  the  "placing 
out"  methods,  so  that  in  1926,  by  an  act  of  State  legislation, 
the  Society  changed  its  charter  and  its  name,  became  known 
as  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society,  and  officially 
adopted  this  method  of  plaoing  children  in  foster  homes. 
About  this  time,  there  was  increasing  cooperation  between  the 
Children's  Friend  Society  and  the  Providence  Shelter  for 
Colored  Children,  and  in  19^1,  after  much  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion and  careful  checking,  the  plan  was  adopted,  whereby  the 
colored  children  were  placed  in  foster  homes  and  were  super- 
vised by  a  Negro  worker,  employed  by  the  Shelter  and  working 
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under  the  Children's  Friend  Society.    This  plan  proved 
successful  and  the  Colored  Shelter  offered  the  use  of  the 
Shelter  Building,  at  Twenty  Olive  Street,  to  the  Children's 
Friend  Society.     In  April,  19*4-1,  the  Society  moved  its 
office  to  this  building,  and  is  now  oarrying  on  Its  work; 
there. 

The  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society  is  a  pri- 
vate agency,  which  offers  case  x*ork  services  on  an  individual 
basis  to  children  from  birth  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  regard- 
less of  race,  nationality,  or  creed.    All  children,  regardless 
of  condition  or  circumstances,  except  those  wilfully  neglected 
and  abused,  are  the  concern  of  this  agency.    Skilled  case 
work  supervision  is  given  the  child,  and  after  a  thorough 
study  and  consideration  of  all  known  facts  concerning  the 
child's  family  and  background,  it  is  determined  whether  he 
should  be  placed  In  a  carefully  investigated  foster  home  or 
should  remain,  If  possible,  with  relatives.    Because  of  this 
extensive  and  intensive  study  of  every  factor  Involved  in 
the  successful  adjustment  of  the  child,  the  agency  is 
eminently  qualified  to  offer  legal  adoption  services.  The 
agency  in  its  far-reaching  influence  receives  applications 
from  the  city  of  Providence  and  outlying  communities  of 
Cranston,  Pawtucket,  Central  Falls,  Cumberland,  Lincoln, 
East  Providence,  North  Providence,  Warwick,  West  Warwick, 
Johnston,  and  Barrlngton.    The  Children's  Friend  Society  in 


its  years  of  development  has  filled  a  real  need  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  its  work  maintains  such  close  and  agree- 
able cooperation  with  town  and  city  Institutions,  both 
private  and  public,  and  also  the  child  welfare  agencies,  that 
the  desire  and  passion  of  the  Founder  to  make  Hthis  institu- 
tion a  rich  blessing  to  the  community11  is  fully  and  amply 
realized. 

Based  on  the  study  of  applications  in  1930,  19^, 
and  19^1-,  the  author  finds  that  the  five  consistently  leading 
needs  of  the  community  met  by  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
were  illness  of  parent,  separation  of  parents,  behavior 
problem,  illegitimacy,  and  insufficient  income.    The  definite 
drop  of  10  per  cent  from  1930  to  I9UU  in  applicants  for 
placing  of  children  due  to  death  of  a  parent  ie  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  administration  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  under  the  Social  Security  law  passed  in  1935*  War- 
time conditions  have  definitely  created  new  problems  in 
recent  years.    Employment  of  mother  and  father  in  the  service 
are  now  the  chief  reasons  for  application  to  the  agency,  and 
were  practically  unknown  to  the  Society  as  problems  a  few 
years  ago,  even  as  late  as  19^0 „    These  problems  will  probably 
not  be  alleviated  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  Children's  Friend  Society  is  doing  its  best  to 
preserve  a  secure  and  hapoy  family  life  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child.     In  all  cases,  whenever  possible,  plans  have  been 


made  for  the  mother  to  stop  working  and  to  continue  to  care 
for  her  own  children,  and  when  this  has  failed,  relatives 
have  been  encouraged  to  care  for  them.    An  increasing  number 
of  children  have  been  taken  and  cared  for  by  relatives,  and 
it  might  be  repeated  and  emphasized  that  this  plan  is 
evidently  very  successful  in  most  cases,  resulting  in  fewer 
reappli cat ions.    Also,  whenever  the  agency  found  extreme 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  meeting  the  need,  it  has  always 
been  very  free  to  refer  such  oases  to  some  other  carefully 
selected  agency  better  equipped  to  adequately  solve  that 
particular  problem.    Only  when  it  has  been  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, has  the  child  been  removed  from  his  own  loved  ones  and 
placed  in  a  foster  home.     In  19*^,  fewer  children  were 
accepted  for  supervision  than  in  previous  years,  even  though 
there  was  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants. 
This  may  be  due  to  two  things:    One,  the  desperate  shortage  of 
foster  homes,  and  two,  a  change  in  the  problem,  chiefly  the 
increase  in  employment  of  mothers.    In  relation  to  the  in- 
crease in  working  mothers,  the  agency  prevailed  upon  them  to 
keep  their  children  in  their  own  care  and  keeping. 

The  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  reapplications 
indicates  that  the  Society  is  definitely  and  adequately  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  family  and  community.    The  absence  of 
registered  complaints  is  evidence  of  this  fact.    The  polioy 
of  the  agency  to  so  thoroughly  diagnose  the  case  and  prescribe 
the  right  and  proper  course  to  pursue  makes  a  second  or  a 
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third  application  quite  unnecessary.    Frequently,  however, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV,  page  19,  a  reaopllcation 
from  the  same  person  has  appeared;  it  has  presented  a  problem 
different  than  that  entered  on  the  first  application,  which, 
of  course,  was  duly  and  properly  diagnosed  and  successfully 
treat ed. 

As  for  the  source  of  referrals  to  the  agency,  one 
might  generalize  and  say  that  one  half  comes  from  agencies, 
and  the  other  half  from  individuals.    This  study  shows  that 
mothers,  father,  and  other  relatives  were  the  individuals 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  referral  of  a  child;  while 
hospitals,  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  and  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  were  the  agencies  involved 
in  making  these  other  referrals. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  study  will 
show  the  greater  number  of  applicants  coming  from  the  larger 
city  and  home  base  of  the  agency,  Providence,  however,  a  good- 
ly percentage  of  families  were  served  in  the  adjacent 
communities  of  East  Providence,  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone 
Valley,  Cranston  and  Warwick. 

The  agency  is  non- sectarian,  religiously  serving 
all  with  equal  sincerity  and  effort.    The  religious  sect 
most  served  by  the  Children's  Friend  Society  appears  to  be 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  this  apparently  is  Increasingly  so, 
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for  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  applicants  has  steadily 
increased  since  1930.    The  agency  considers  the  religious 
life  of  the  child  of  such  deep  importance  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  place  the  child  in  a  foster  home  of  the  same 
faith. 

The  Rhode  Island  Children1 s  Friend  Society  is  un- 
deniably achieving  its  objective  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  children,  regardless  of  race,  nationality,  or  creed, 
supplementing  the  resources  of  the  local  schools,  churches, 
recreational  facilities,  health  agencies,  etc.     It  encourages 
a  family  to  utilize  all  of  these  freely,  to  make  the  life  of 
a  child  in  his  own  home  more  satisfying  and  complete,  and  a 
special  effort  is  always  made  to  keep  the  family  and  home 
intact.    When  it  is  not  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child 
to  keep  him  in  his  own  home,  a  suitable  foster  home  is 
provided  which  is  closely  adapted  to  the  child's  individual 
needs,  and  here  he  is  closely  supervised  by  a  skilled  case 
worker,  whether  the  placement  is  temporary  or  for  a  long 
period  of  time.    That  the  agency  is  seriously  needed  in  the 
community  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions, and  the  agency  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  as 
long  as  there  are  underprivileged  and  needy  children.  The 
Society  will  always  strive  to  reach  its  goal  based  on  the 
deep  and  profound  oonviotion  that  every  child  has  definite 
and  inalienable  rights;  eimotional  security  and  true  affection 


r 


in  hie  family  life;  physical  well-being,  for  normal  self- 
development;  educational  and  vocational  training,  according 
to  his  capabilities;  and  opportunity  for  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  through  fellowship  and  affiliation  with  religion 
and  the  church. 


Approved 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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